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The Establishment of the Air University’ 


By JAMES C, SHELBURNE 
The Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala. 


Wor_p War I had ended before military avia- 
tion had been able to demonstrate fully its tacti- 
cal and strategic importance in warfare. The 
U.S. Army airmen who had participated in that 
conflict, notably General William (Billy) Mit- 
chell, were convinced that, if properly applied, 
this new arm could be decisive. Accordingly, the 
Army Air Service established a school for the 
development and teaching of tactical air theory. 
By 1939, this school, known as the Air Corps 
Tactical School, had developed and taught its 
officers the stategic theory of high-altitude, pre- 
cision daylight bombing that was to play a vital 
part in World War II. 

The air plan for war against the Axis powers 
had also been developed in the Tactical School 
and finally written by some of its former instruc- 
tors. The Army, of which the Air Corps was 
then but a part, insisted that the air arm, like 


1 Abstract, unpublished doctoral dissertation (Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1953). 


its artillery arm, should be primarily concerned 
with supporting the advance of ground troops 
and taught this point of view in its general duty 
schools which many Air Corps Tactical School 
graduates were required to attend. Airmen, 
frustrated by this conflict in military doctrine, 
felt that World War II had vindicated their 
theory. Therefore, the rejection of the point of 
view that the primary role of air power was the 
support of ground operations and the emergence 
of the decisive role air power played in World 
War II were major factors in the establishment 
on March 12, 1946, of the Air University at Max- 
well Field, Alabama. 

Prior to World War II, the professional edu- 
cation of career Army officers began in one or 
more of several decentralized schools which were 
under the chiefs of the various Army branches. 
In addition to skills or vocational training, the 
officer also began his professional education in 





his branch. The branch school for the Air Corps 
was the Air Corps Tactical School. Then there 
were the Army Command and General Staff 
School for field grade officers, and finally, the 
Army War College for more senior officers to be 
trained for staff and command positions. When 
the air officers planned the Air University they 
borrowed this three-level Army school structure : 
a tactical school for company grade officers, an 
Air Command and Staff School for field grade 
officers, and an Air War College for more senior 
officers. Thus, the prewar Army system was a 
factor in establishing the postwar plan for air 
officers, 

However, while the airmen apparently liked 
the three-level system of Army schools, they re- 
jected the decentralized administration, since, in 
their experience, it had resulted in undesirable 
duplication of instruction, conflicting operational 
theories, and an absence of instruction in certain 
needed areas. Centralization of responsibility 
for educational objectives and for academic ad- 
ministration was another factor in establishing 
the Air University. 

Many senior air officers had also studied in 
civilian universities, and some of them at least 
were impressed by the relative economy of the 


plan in which several professional schools were 


clustered around one central administration. 
Moreover, when plans for the schools were being 
drawn, three existing major commands in the 
Air Force—the Air Training, the Air Technical 
Service, and the Continental Air Commands— 
were competing for one or more of the schools 
that were to comprise the university. However, 
the proponents of an Air University felt that 
these three major commands would be so pre- 
occupied with their primary missions that, if the 
various schools of the university were scattered 
among them, the idea of an integrated and pro- 
gressive professional educational plan would 
suffer, 

There is no evidence that General Mitchell’s 
earlier proposals for an undergraduate Aviation 
University were a direct influence in plans for 
an Air University. It was to be the air counter- 
part of West Point and Annapolis, while the Air 
University was essentially postgraduate and pro- 
fessional in nature, though an undergraduate 
academy was implicit in plans for the future. 
It is reasonable to assume, however, that because 
of General Mitchell’s unique influence and be- 
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cause of the very high regard with which he was 
held by aviators, his concern for education was 
shared by the planners of the Air University. 

One of the most persistent complaints the air- 
men had against the Army schools was in the 
area of educational methodology. Air officers 
attending these schools felt they were unduly 
penalized when they attempted to propose new 
solutions to operational problems. In contrast, 
the Air Corps Tactical School had encouraged 
originality of thought, and its instruction had 
been provocative. This school had been con- 
cerned with developing operations for future 
wars rather than with refighting past conflicts. 
Almost all airmen who planned for an Air Uni- 
versity were graduates of the Air Corps Tactical 
School and wanted to set up an institution in 
which their juniors would have the freedom to 
think and teach which they had enjoyed in the 
Tactical School. 

The decision to locate the headquarters of the 
Air University at Maxwell Air Force Base in 
Alabama seems to have resulted from two con- 
siderations. First, this base had been the site of 
the prewar Tactical School. The university in- 
herited the motto of this school which in trans- 
lation reads, ‘‘We Progress Unhindered by Tra- 
dition.’’ Second, this base had been originally 
constructed for school purposes and there were 
three nearby air bases that could serve as 
branches. 

Two related factors also played a part in moti- 
vating the Air Force to establish the Air Uni- 
versity. The first was a concern for general edu- 
cation. During the war, the great need for pilots 
had forced the Air Force to take into its officer 
corps and to promote rapidly many who had not 
completed or even begun their undergraduate 
education. Therefore, it was planned that the 
Air University would meet this deficiency in gen- 
eral education by sending some of its officers to 
civilian colleges to complete their general edu- 
cation. A related factor was a realization that 
the rapid advance of technology, the implica- 
tions of atomic fission, and the global nature 
of modern warfare dictated that the profes- 
sional officer of the future would need a much 
more comprehensive education than heretofore. 
Global geography, languages, political science, 
and economics, among other disciplines, were 
new requirements in military professional edu- 
cation. 
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Except for the air forces of England and 
France, there is no evidence that educational 


practices abroad were important factors in plans 
for the postwar education of U. S. air officers. 
The appalling suddenness of the defeat of 
France and the lack of a dynamic leadership 
in the French Air Force convinced those respon- 
sible for the education of future air officers to 
encourage initiative and resourcefulness in the 
postwar students. American air officers were im- 
pressed with the emphasis by the English Royal 
Air Force Staff College on effective speaking and 
writing, and their close association during the 
war with the graduates of this school further 
increased their respect for the skill these British 
airmen displayed in the area of communication 
and in negotiation techniques. Instruction in 
these skills in the Air University is a direct re- 
sult of R.A.F’. educational practice. 

World War II revealed deficiency in air staff 
work, combat intelligence procedures, and pro- 
duction and maintenance of target data. Since 
the prewar curriculum, particularly at the Air 
Corps Tactical School, had not given sufficient 
emphasis to logistics planning and to mainte- 
nance and supply problems, there was a scarcity 
of well-traived air specialists in these areas and 
a general lack of appreciation by command and 
staff officers of the importance of logistics. Air 
officers had also demonstrated that they lacked 
sufficient skill in instructing their subordinates. 
These deficiencies were factors in plans to in- 
clude a special staff school in the postwar system 
and to give adequate treatment to these areas 
of knowledge in the curriculums of the three 
general duty schools. 

Finally, there was a need for the creation of 
one Air Force agency, unencumbered with di- 
verting tasks and manned by professionally com- 
petent personnel, both military and civilian. 
This agency would have responsibility and au- 
thority for research, teaching, selecting the bet- 
ter officers for advanced schooling, and for 
career planning. 

While the literature of the history of higher 
education largely ignores education for the pro- 
fession of arms, there exists a large amount of 
relevant material, even in unclassified form, that 
is available to any interested educational his- 
torian. The current edition of ‘‘Ulrich’s Peri- 
odical Directory’’ lists 96 entries under ‘‘ Army 
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and Navy’’ and 107 under ‘‘ Aeronautics.’’ 
More than 20 military professional journals are 
published in this country alone. Every major 
armed service abroad also has its own journal, 
some having been published for over half a cen- 
tury. The ‘‘Education Index,’’ the ‘‘ Reader’s 
Guide to Periodical Literature,’’ and the other 
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standard indexes do not index these professional 
military journals. The ‘‘ Air University Period- 
ical Index,’’ begun in 1949, promises to meet 
this need for interests of the Air Force. 
Research in the history of professional mili- 
tary education in the United States would be a 
rewarding field for a competent military his- 
torian and would make a valuable contribution 
to the history of professional education. There 
exists no contemporary history of the Army 


Command and General Staff School or of the 
Army War College. Since, by 1940, both insti- 
tutions had existed for over half a century, and 
in view of the pivotal importance of these cen- 
ters of professional education for Army officers, 
it would seem that the effort necessary to pro- 
duce histories of these institutions would be fully 
justified. So would be a definitive history of 
that significant predecessor of the Air Univer- 
sity—the Air Corps Tactical School. 


A National Scholarship Program 


By JOHN M. STALNAKER 


Association of American Medical Colleges, Chicago 1 


CorPORATIONS in their role of the good citizen 
are now being asked to help support higher edu- 
cation. To date no generally accepted method 
of corporate giving has evolved which is satis- 
factory to the corporations, the educational in- 
stitutions, and the general public. Scholarship 
programs, however, are the one avenue down 
which many corporations are traveling and there 
are sound reasons why they should be concerned 
with seeing that the advantages of quality edu- 
cation are made available for talented youth. 
Only by educating our talented youth can we 
improve as rapidly as we should the quality of 


leadership in government, business, and indus-- 


try. The economic barriers to quality education 
must be broken through if we are to support an 
expanding economy directed toward a higher 
standard of living and a more enlightened public. 

A multiplicity of scholarship programs, each 
operated by an individual college, can lead to 
unproductive competition for a limited number 
of bright students. Usually the competition 
concentrates on youths from locations known to 
yield a high return of bright college-bound 
youth at a minimum overhead cost. As a result 
some scholarship money today is actually having 
a corruptive influence. The ethics and methods 
of obtaining football talent are now being rivaled 
by the scouts searching for brains. The parents 
of bright youth play the field and hold out until 
the price is high. Scholarship money is now 
being used to lure a student from one college 
to another. 

Corporations now have an unusual opportu- 
nity to join co-operatively to support a sound 
scholarship program which could set a pattern 
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for the best use of scholarship money for the 
benefit of the country. Scholarship money 
should make a quality education possible for 
those who deserve it because of their ability and 
personality, and can profit from it. It should 
provide for educational mobility by permitting 
the necessarily expensive private colleges to at- 
tract large numbers of able students from every 
economie level and from all parts of the country. 
It should also encourage students of ability to 
seek the type of education for which they are 
fitted. 

The proposed scholarship program will select 
by the best available techniques the most able 
high-school seniors in each state throughout the 
country, regardless of need or educational plans, 
and award them national four-year college 
scholarships. National scholarship holders may 
select any accredited college to which they can 
gain admission, and study any program they 
choose leading to one of the usual college degrees. 
The stipend attached to the scholarship will de- 
pend upon the need of the recipient and his 
educational plans. Colleges which the scholar- 
ship holders attend will receive an educational 
supplement. 

This national scholarship program will be 
controlled by a board of directors made up of 
men of established reputation, chiefly from edu- 
cation, but including some business leaders. The 
quality of the board will assure the public of 
the soundness of the program. 

The awards, National Scholarships, will be 
prorated by states, based on secondary school 
population. The number of students receiving 
awards as a result of the nationwide talent search 
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will be only a fraction of the number uncovered 
by the program, and many of the latter may be 
expected to receive scholarships from other 
sources. Sufficient awards, however, must be 
offered in this program to ootain broad and 
thorough coverage among the secondary schools. 
The number would depend upon the extent to 
which corporations support the program. 

Specific scholarships would be designated for 
the contributing corporation, and all announce- 
ments to schools and colleges would specify the 
corporations participating and the number of 
scholarships supported by each. 

A basic feature of the program would be the 
contribution to the college, selected by the recipi- 
ent, of an amount equal to tuition and fees 
charged, with a minimum of $100 and a maxi- 
mum supplement of $600. 

Recipients of the scholarships would be free 
to choose any accredited college which finds them 
acceptable and to elect any program of studies 
desired. To avoid undesirable competition for 
these scholars, colleges to be eligible for the sup- 
plement would limit their contracts with the 
winners to printed information sent by mail. 

Participation in the program will be by schools 
and not by individuals. In this way, the Ameri- 
can secondary schools will be encouraged to seek 
out their most able students and to stimulate 
them to consider a college education. Each 
school will be limited to five per cent of its senior 
class, with a minimum of two participants. 

The selection process will include testing both 
in the preliminary and in the final phases, the 
latter to include a supervised test such as the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Community and corpora- 
tion representatives will participate whenever 
the interview device is used. 

Winners of scholarships will be selected with- 


out regard to financial need, and all announce- 
ments will be made without reference to the 
stipend attached. The parents of award winners 
will be sent a simple form asking for confidential 
financial information. 
ship stipend will also be determined by need and 


The size of each scholar- 


by the educational program planned by the 
award winner and any other awards he obtains. 

Recipients of stipends will be asked to repay 
some part of the actual amounts received through 
this program. The recovered funds would be 
used for scholarships for other able and needy 
students. 

The names and schools of the winners and of 
the honorable mention group, and the names of 
corporations sponsoring the scholarships, would 
be given to all high schools, colleges, and uni- 
The 


results of all tests and decisions of the selection 


versities, and to other interested groups. 


committee would be reported to the individuals 

and the schools concerned. 
The National Scholarship 

gain recognition, if established, for its contribu- 


Commission will 
tions to the education of our most able youth, for 
its help to the liberal arts colleges, for arousing a 
widespread interest in talented youth, for its 
program of locating ability and making it known, 
for its broad approach to eliminating economic 
barriers to quality education for those who can 
profit by it most, for increasing social and edu- 
cational mobility, and for setting standards for 
the use of scholarship money for the benefit of 
society. The democratic approach, the human 
appeal, the quality sought, the comprehensive 
search for talent, the co-operating groups uti- 
lized, the standards set will all combine to make 
the program a welcome one to students, parents, 
educators, businessmen, and the general public. 
It is a program in the American tradition for 
the national good. 


A Proposed Program for the Fifth Year 
in Teacher Education ' 


By P. W. HUTSON 


School of Education, University of Pittsburgh 


THE FIFTH YEAR in teacher education must 
reckoned with. While most teachers 


1 This article may well be regarded as an open letter 
to the members of the National Society of College Teach 
ers of Education. 
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now be 


achieve certification by a four-year curriculum, 
so many states and cities reward a fifth year of 
study with a salary increment as to make it a 
profitable investment. 
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The nature of the fifth year is not defined by 
the state or the school district. Hence, teachers 
select a program of study from varied oppor- 
tunities offered by university graduate schools. 
These follow the traditional pattern of the aca- 
demic Master’s degree curriculum, except that 
the requirement of a thesis has generally been 
eliminated, a change due primarily to the in- 
ability of the institutions to provide thesis di- 
rection for the large numbers of students. 

Do teachers perform at a higher level with a 
Master’s degree than with a Bachelor’s, and if so, 
No one knows. No one has 
tried to find out. But in the logic of the situa- 
tion there is much cause for skepticism. On at 
least three counts the efficiency of the present 
fifth-year practice is questionable. 


to what extent? 


First, there is seldom any co-ordination among 
the teachers of a given school in their fifth-year 
programs of self-improvement. The present in- 
dividualism in study brings together on a uni- 
versity campus in a class of 50-100 a hit-or-miss 
collection of teachers from 50 different schools. 
Their interchange of views may be stimulating, 
but back on their jobs there is little encourage- 
ment for them to carry out in practice the ideas 
which they have gained. 

The operation of a school depends in high 
degree upon school policy, and that should be 
formulated by teachers and principal working 
together, studying together. If the school com- 
munity were thus to serve as the matrix for its 
study 


’ 


own improvement, the object of teachers 
would not be to commit to memory and pass ex- 
aminations, but to find and practice better ways 
of doing things in their daily work. 

Second, as already hinted, present fifth-year 
education is illogical because of the remoteness 
of connection between tutelage and practice. It 
is a denial of one of our own first principles— 
that we learn by doing—a principle employed 
most advantageously in the clinical practice of 
the psychology student, in dental practice work, 
in the physician’s internship, and in our own 
fourth-year teaching. Certainly it 
should not be necessary to spell out, explain, or 
justify this principle. But instead of employ- 
principle in fifth-year teacher educa- 


practice 


ing the 

2 For a clarifying restatement of the principle, see W. 
C. Morse, University of Michigan School of Education 
Bulletin, 23: 97-101, April, 1952. 
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tion, we are satisfied with knowledge about 
things, and we are busying ourselves with super- 
ficial] credit-counting that would cause Henry C. 
Morrison to wring his hands in anguish. 

Third, the present program is illogical in that 
it lacks relation to the beginning employment of 
the teacher. When a graduate of an engineering 
school is hired by Westinghouse or U.S. Steel, 
he is not expected to be immediately a fully 
productive employee. He undergoes a training 
period administered by the employer to fit him 
for a specific job category in the organization 
of that company. Not so the young teacher. 
He takes his place immediately in the ranks of 
full-time teachers and has the same responsi- 
bility as the 20-year veteran. 

At this point modern theory is thrown out the 
window. The young teacher is too hard pressed 
in juggling the various elements of his load to 
plan for pupil motivation and to stimulate life- 
like activities. The subject matter of a text- 
book becomes his support and his central con- 
sideration. He lapses into the traditional role 
of a take-the-next-five-pages-for-tomorrow task- 
master. 

We should try a new program with the group 
of students for whom the present program is 
least appropriate. These are the young people 
who, while certified to teach, proceed to the 
Master’s degree as full-time students without 
having any teaching experience. Esther Crane 
said, 20 years ago,’ 

Kven if the fifth year of training for teaching, which 
now seems to be near our grasp, should escape from 
the Seylla of ordinary academic graduate work in 
preparation for the Master’s degree, it may fall into 
the Charybdis of theoretical work in education—a 
year of discussion of how teaching ought to be done 
without any experience in doing it, which is about as 
effective as teaching swimming in a correspondence 


school. 


We propose the inauguration of a fifth-year 


program organized around a teaching practicum. 
The program could be entered upon only by 
holders of a regular beginning teacher’s certifi- 
The students would be hired as half-time 
teachers (currently, in Pennsylvania, at about 
$1,500) in schools selected by the university for 
their good quality and especially for their excel- 


cate. 


lent supervisory personnel. The students would 
3 School Review, 42: 185-86, March, 1934. 
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have full responsibility for their limited loads 
and be accepted as members of the faculties of 
their schools. Hence, they would have to satisfy 
the employing standards of the respective dis- 
tricts as well as the entrance requirements of 
the university curriculum in which they were en- 
rolled. Probably, in most instances, the district 
would hire two practicum teachers to do the 
work of one regular teaching position. State re- 
imbursement of salaries should not be a problem, 
since the practicum teachers would fully meet 
state certification requirements. 

The practicum would be jointly supervised by 
the district and by the university faculty, and 
would be carried by the student asa six-credit 
course—12 credits for the year. Directly con- 
nected with the practicum would be a two-credit 
course on the campus each semester—presum- 
ably meeting on Saturday mornings—which 
would involve conferences, demonstrations, re- 
ports of inter-school visitation, ete. Also on the 
campus and carried concurrently with the prac- 
ticum would be a course or courses for four 
credits each semester devoted to the social and 
psychological foundations of education. 

The academic year thus delineated would be 
preceded by a stiff six-credit summer workshop 
in which each student would engage in study 
and planning for his specific September assign- 
ment. The clear implication of this element of 
the program is that the students would have to 
have contracts and specific assignments by 
June 15. 

Success in such a program would lead to a 
Master’s degree which would indeed be a prac- 
titioner’s, rather than an academic, degree. 

This program should be carried forward for 
Indeed, as 
we seek a new and more productive pattern in 


five years as a scientific experiment. 


teacher education, there is little sense in the 
innovation unless we plan for objective measure- 
ment of its worth. If the program proves to be 
no more effective than present procedure, other 
experiments should be launched for the testing 
of new hypotheses. 

This research project will need financial sup- 
port, and the interest of a foundation should be 
sought. At the same time, we would caution 
against over-support, for, if the project is nursed 
in a hot-house atmosphere, we can not be sure 
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of the practical implications of the findings. 
The experiment should be kept down to earth 
so that, if its worth is proven, the program can 
be continued as normal practice in teacher edu- 
cation. 

Since students will earn university credits, 
pay tuition, and take degrees, the university 
should carry the main burden of the program’s 
There should be no scholarships to 


support. 
entice students to this program. 

A poll of student teachers indicated that the 
program would attract a sufficient number of 


students. After the plan was presented to a 
group of superintendents of schools in the Pitts- 
burgh district, there were signs that the co-opera- 
tion of public-school authorities would be forth- 
coming. 

The National Society of College Teachers of 
Education might well be the sponsoring organi- 
zation. A number of university schools of edu- 
cation—perhaps 10—should jointly and sepa- 
rately offer. the projected program and carry it 
forward as a scientific experiment. These in- 
stitutions should be selected on the basis of the 
reasonable likelihood that each would have ap- 
proximately 100 students in the program each 
year, and on the basis of the strength of their 
faculties for carrying on the project. A subsidy 
of $1,000,000 should be sought for the project— 
$100,000 for each participating university. 

In each university, the project should be under 
a man who would be both administrator and 
research director. He should have professorial 
status and should be guided by advisers com- 
posed mainly of faculty members. 

The director should be employed for a year in 
advance in order to plan, carry on promotion, 
locate and educate co-operating schools, recruit 
students, obtain and train the university super- 
visors. Just as important, he would carry on 
research into the present teaching performance 
of young teachers in his district so that he might 
establish bench marks against which to measure 
the accomplishments of his experimental groups. 
He would study the criteria he would use and 
plan his research design. However, all the re- 
search ability of the faculty should be available, 
and presumably much of the research could be 
done as doctoral dissertations. 
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The supervisors of the co-operating schools, 
who would be especially responsible for these 
students, should be adequately oriented to the 
standards of teaching which the students will be 
expected to attain. They should be invited to 
attend and participate in well-planned symposia. 
They should not receive salaries or honoraria, 
because the supervision of teaching is presum- 
ably the job for which their districts pay them 
anyway. Participation in the project should be 
a chance for them to grow and enhance their 
value as professional workers. 

No educationist can view such a project with- 


out becoming extremely conscious of the many 
difficulties, pitfalls, and biases which confront 
one who would fairly measure the effectiveness 
of teaching. But we are richer in our possession 
of the instruments of measurement than we ever 
before. The need for improvement in 
teaching practice is undeniable, and that need 
is a challenge to create a sounder program of 


were 


teacher education. By employing the best edu- 
cational research techniques that are known, 
variation in the quality and the effectiveness 
of teaching practice surely can be objectively 
distinguished. 


Common Elements in Teacher Education Programs 
By F. E. ENGLEMAN 


Commissioner of Education, State Department of Education, Conn. 


I’ HAS BEEN SAID that teacher education in the 
United States is without direction or rudder, that 
little or nothing is‘known about it, and that pro- 
found differences exist in the convictions of even 
the most active leaders in the field. Caustically, 
it has been said that neither experience nor re- 
search has given direction to the curricula of 
college programs designed to prepare teachers. 

The writer undertook to gather data on a lim- 
ited aspect of the problem: ‘‘Do the institutions 
considered superior in the field of teacher prepa- 
ration have similarity in their patterns of re- 
quired curricula for students preparing to 
teach?’’ First, he wrote to each chief state 
school officer requesting that he and his associates 
indicate two institutions in his state considered 
to be superior in preparing teachers. All state 
officials responded. However, 13 named only one 
institution. In many cases, the institutions 
named had programs designed for both the ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers. Next, 
the most recently published catalogues were 
secured from 87 institutions representing all 48 
states and the District of Columbia. The institu- 
tions could be classified as private liberal art col- 
leges or universities (12), state colleges and state 
universities (48), state teachers colleges (25), 
and municipal colleges or universities (2). Of 
these, 62 prepared both elementary and second- 
ary school teachers; 15, secondary school teach- 
ers only ; and 10, elementary school teachers only. 
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Each catalogue was examined for the degree 
of commonness in the requirements for students 
preparing to teach in elementary or secondary 
No effort was made to determine the 
range and scope of course offerings available as 
electives in any given school. The writer does 
not imply that deviations are undesirable in 
teacher education or other professional programs. 
This study was concerned with the similarities 
rather than the deviations. 


schools. 


Preliminary investigation of several catalogues 
indicated a number of items often enough to con- 
stitute a check list by which tabulations of the 


curriculum could be made. These curriculum 
requirements and tabulation summaries will be 
discussed in terms of ‘‘professional’’ areas and 
‘‘general’’ or ‘‘liberal’’ areas. The writer, how- 
ever, considers all areas beyond a general edu- 
‘ation base as being professional. For example, 
‘‘ealculus’’ is professional for the teaching of 
mathematics. 

The tabulations showed an amazing similarity 
in the curricular offerings of these 87 institutions. 
First, all had established some basic curricular 
pattern for prospective teachers, indicating that 
certain specific areas of knowledge and under- 
standing, both ‘‘professional’’ and ‘‘liberal,”’ 
are considered essential to the teacher. The sum- 
maries of these basic patterns indicate certain 
common elements. 

Three basic professional areas were required 
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in all colleges: educational psychology or human 
growth and development, curriculum materials 


and methods, and student teaching. Institutions 
differed somewhat in how they grouped and titled 
the courses having to do with curriculum mate- 
rials and methods of instruction, but the content 
in each seemed designed to the same ends. Fur- 
thermore, these materials and methods programs 
were differentiated for age level and subjects to 
be taught. 

There were other areas where the pattern was 
not so strongly indicated but where considerable 
First these that 
might be noted are history, principies, or philoso- 
phy of education. The writer found it difficult 
to separate the areas of philosophy, principles, 


agreement was evident. mor 


and history. Course descriptions often sug- 
gested a fusion of these areas in one course. At 
any rate, about 60% of the teacher-preparation 
programs included these areas in one form or 
another. Another ‘‘professional’’ area required 
by most of the institutions was that of evalua- 
tion, often called tests and measurements. This 
content appeared as a separate course or as a seg- 
ment of a course in curriculum materials and 
methods. Still another required area found in 
many curricula, liberal arts or professional, is 
that of community sociology. 

In the ‘‘liberal’’ or ‘‘general’’ fields, also, each 
institution set specific requirements as to courses 
which prospective teachers must take. There 
was, however, considerable deviation as to the 
subject-matter fields or disciplines considered es- 
sential for the elementary school teacher. In 
this area there was much less agreement regard- 
ing the liberal arts disciplines of most worth 
than was true in the professional areas. There 
were a few instances where it seemed that au- 
thorities gave too little concern to teacher com- 
petencies in some disciplines which the elemen- 
tary teacher must teach. 

In the high-school curricula, there was agree- 
ment as to the need for majors and minors, but 
few required breadth of preparation. The reason 
may be that a four-year program is too short to 
include everything desirable. 
cept two, electives in both liberal arts and pro- 
fessional fields were provided. 


In all cases ex- 


A more intensive analysis of the ‘‘liberal’’ 
education requirements furnished some further 
observations. The required quantity in semester 
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hours in the ‘‘liberal’’ education field varied 
considerably and, in a number of cases, the 
spread of disciplines, especially for the elemen- 
tary school teacher, seemed too limited. Some 
institutions also seem to permit intense speciali- 
Although 


many colleges require a general education pro- 


zation for secondary school teachers. 


gram as a foundation, others permit a much freer 
selection on the part of the student. This may 
meet the personal interest needs of students, but 
it leaves such gaps in his liberal education pro- 
gram that 
ignorance of many 


graduate with considerable 
of the fields he must teach. 
This would surely prove a handicap to those who 


he can 


teach all the subjects ordinarily found in the 
middle and upper elementary grades. 

The writer will hazard the following observa- 
tions stimulated by the data collected in this sur- 
vey. The similarity of requirements as set forth 
by these 87 colleges and universities would sug- 
gest that within these institutions reported as 
superior for teacher preparation there exist cer- 
tain common concepts relative to teacher compe- 
tencies and of a program most suitable for devel- 
oping these competencies. The existence of these 
common concepts may provide leads which will 
help in establishing sound teacher education pro- 
grams for all institutions desiring to engage in 
this work. The institutions used in this study 
are autonomous and scattered throughout the 
United States. 
pared in many types of institutions. 


Their faculties have been pre- 
It would, 
therefore, seem reasonable to conclude that they 
reached their judgments independently. In 
other words, the curricular requirements were 
established by staff study of the research in the 
fields of psychology, pedagogy, and related areas. 
It is reasonable that scholarly professional peo- 
ple making studies in the same fundamental re- 
search resources would arrive at similar, though 
independent, judgments. As these common ele- 
ments appear among the offerings of a number of 
institutions following similar processes for cur- 
riculum development, they enhance the validity 
of the requirements in any particular individual 
institution. 

Students preparing for teaching in any of 
these institutions would in large measure gradu- 
ate with a large common core of knowledges, un- 
derstandings, and skills in the liberal arts and 
professional education fields. 
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REPORT 


Servicemen Learn While They Serve 


By ALBERT R. BRINKMAN 
Supervising Principal, The American School in Japan, Tokyo 


IN THE PUBLIC EYE the young soldier is fre- 
quently envisioned as the rifleman with a heavy 
pack on his back busy in field training. While 
he must undergo initial basic training to learn 
the fundamentals of marksmanship and field 
operations enabling him to work as part of a 
military team, he has an opportunity to get ad- 
ditional training in an occupational specialty of 
value not only to the army but to himself when 
he returns to civilian life. In performing many 
such specialties, the soldier plays the role of the 
infantryman only under limited circumstances. 
Aside from the education program portion of 
the army’s troop information and education 
(TI&E) activities, where educational levels of 
schooling are offered paralleling civilian school 
organization from the elementary school through 


college,’ the army has several types of in-service 


schools to meet the continued demand for mili- 
tary occupational specialists. 

An example of these special training schools 
is being operated at Fort Dix, N. J., where, 
amongst many military activities at this army 
installation, a variety of specialist courses, or 
schools, is being run to meet a need. The Fort 
Dix schools service First Army troops with simi- 
lar schools located in each of the other five Army 
areas in the United States, ordinarily located at 
an installation where basic training is given to 
recruits. 
ister training schools of this type, like the one 
at Eta Jima near Kure, Japan, to provide a 
steady flow of trained specialists to fill the gap 
made by rotating servicemen. 

As the commandant of seven army specialist 
schools* and in close liaison with two others® 
at Fort Dix, there was ample opportunity to 
appraise this special type of military education 
program. 


1A, R. Brinkman, ‘‘The Army Education Program in 
the Far East Command,’’ ScHOoL AND Society, 78: 225- 
228, April 11, 1953. 

2 Clerk-Typist, Supply Clerk, Radio Operators, Truck 
Drivers, Field Wiremen, Wheeled Vehicle Mechanics, and 
Band. 

8 Leadership and Food Service. 
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Major overseas commands also admin- 


Most of the students in the specialist courses 
have been ticketed for such training ordinarily 
as the result of an induction center aptitude 
test and an interview. Other students are en- 
listed men of varying years of experience who 
are members of organic units within the First 
Army area sent to Fort Dix upon application 
or on a quota basis. Upon successful comple- 
tion of the course (most of them are eight weeks 
in length), the graduate becomes a replacement 
specialist for someone already on the job, fills 
a vacancy in a unit requiring that type of 
trained personnel, or returns to his unit for duty. 
In the case of the leadership course, which is 
essentially a preparatory school for the prospec- 
tive officer, the student may go on to Officer Can- 
didate School before completion of the course or 
after, depending upon quota allotments. 

When dealing with great rumbers of people 
and where there is urgency in the classification 
and assignment section of an induction center to 
fill a course roster, errors are bound to occur 
and misassignments made. These situations are 
frequently adjusted within the schools after 
counseling with the student. For example, an 
individual with considerable experience in ve- 
hicle maintenance may reveal an aptitude by 
testing as an intermediate speed radio operator 
and be slated to attend that course. Yet, after 
a reasonable time in training, this student may 
fail to indicate a capacity to send and receive 
code. After a board action, to be explained 
later, the student may be dropped from the school 
and returned to basic duty or considered for 
enrollment in the mechanic’s course. 

Army specialist training schools are not al- 
ways unyielding, impersonal institutions callous 
to the needs of the individual as so often imag- 
ined. In the leadership course, for example, 
one of the important auxiliary measures includes 
a rather full counseling and evaluating service. 
In addition, to each incoming class one or more 
of the commissioned officer instructors is as- 
signed as a guidance counselor with specially 
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scheduled times to confer with students and to 
appraise their progress in blocks of work. 

In other specialist courses students are en- 
couraged to make known their problems to the 
respective course chief in order that appropriate 
steps might be taken to adjust a given situation. 
With such a diverse enrollment of men and 
women (WAC’s are eligible for the clerical type 
courses offered), personal dilemmas are intricate 
and plentiful as might be anticipated. Where 
necessary the chaplain, Red Cross representa- 
tives, and specially trained medical corps coun- 
selors are brought in to help resolve a pressing 
situation. In most cases there is an earnest ef- 
fort to preserve the personal dignity and rights 
of the individual. 

When a student is failing or is a potential 

yashout, he appears before a hearing board in 
his respective course. This group, usually three 
in number, is composed of one officer, ordinarily 
the course chief, and two of the enlisted instruc- 
tors. Their duty is to inform the student of his 
present or imminent failure, appraise whatever 
extenuating circumstances the student may offer 
in explanation, and recommend definite action. 
This might be a probationary period, a setback 
to another class, or a drop from the course. 

The student may accept or reject the board’s 
decision. If he chooses the latter, the student 
may appeal the case in person to the comman- 
dant for a further hearing. Frequently this de- 
cision is contrary to that of the hearing board 
and a further trial or probationary period is 
recommended. There are times when continued 
enrollment in the course appears unwise and 
the commandant reaffirms the decision reached 
by the board. In that case the student goes into 
the pipeline stream of overseas replacements or 
returns to the organie unit which sent him to 
school. Ordinarily every consideration is made 
to retain students in the school who are brought 
up for a board action. 

Just as in public schools, army schools which 
train military occupational specialists receive 
students with great disparities in ability. In 
order to reconcile this situation, those students 
with special capacities for a course other than 
that to which assigned are frequently reassigned 
to a more appropriate specialist course where 
successful completion is more likely. In other 
cases where a student is dropped because physi- 
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eal limitations prevent his meeting requirements 
of the course, for example, pole climbing in the 
field wireman’s course, a decided effort is made 
to assign the individual to on-the-job training in 
a specialty related to his previous military or 
civilian experience. 

Where students have reading or language dif- 
ficulties, making the regular testing program a 
barrier ‘to meeting established academic require- 
ments, oral tests and practical demonstrations by 
the student of a technique to be learned are 
substituted. 

In the alignment of subject matter within an 
individual specialist course at Fort Dix, a more 
frequent practice has been to schedule all the 
classroom work pertaining to a specifie topie in 
as near a consecutive arrangement as possible. 
For example, the required subject matter on 
electricity in the field wireman’s course is sched- 
uled for presentation all in one day rather than 
interspersed over three weeks of other classroom 
work. In the mechanics’ course, all the basic 
instruction pertaining to one type of vehicle is 
covered in one week. The supply clerk’s course 
covers all the related problems concerned with 
an established level of army supply in a two- 
week period. By concentrating on all phases of 
difficult driving operations in a given period of 
time, the truck drivers’ course chief has found 
learning more efficient than where this type of 
training is scattered throughout the many weeks 
required for the course. 

Scheduling subject matter in a sequential sys- 
tem lends support to recent experimentation by 
non-military schools in concentrating study on 
one major subject during each quarter of the 
Class programming of this type appears 
since there is more 
Intensified 


year. 
to have educational value 
efficient use of instructional time. 
teaching on all phases of a related unit of pre- 
scribed learning at one time is in contrast to the 
usual secondary-school program where the stu- 
dent is confronted with four or more major sub- 
At the same time, this 
type of 


jects to handle in a day. 
concentrated whole-unit-of-learning 
schedule provides a suggestive technique of op- 
eration for those who seek to regroup the pre- 
college years and to cut one or two years from 
the customary secondary-school program. 
Readily acknowledged as a crucial stage in 
any instructional process, and one which the 
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army assiduously demands, is preparation. This 
is a step basic to effective learning. Hastiness 
at this early point in lesson development results 
in a job not well done. A careful consideration 
of the lesson objective, a systematic check of 
training materials to be used, and study of the 
lesson plan are vital in the blueprint for top- 
notch instruction. To many teachers in our 
schools today, who are well entrenched in their 
procedure, requiring a set of lesson plans or 
subject outlines is considered a piece of enforced 
drudgery calculated to lockstep the teacher 
process. ‘To others, demanding that lesson plans 
be developed is looked upon quite laughingly 
as symbolic of a bygone era in teaching. Al- 
though the military required 
through supervisory control to prepare all de- 


instructor is 


tails of his lesson, the practice does pay divi- 
dends in effective lesson presentation. 

Just as modern educational thinking endorses 
the viewpoint that we learn best by doing, the 
army looks upon the application of principles 
learned to be of primary importance in the in- 
structional process. Application, actively en- 
gaging in the practice of something just newly 
presented, can be individual, where the student 
works at his own speed; controlled, where the 
practice is closely supervised ; or coach and pupil, 


where students pair off alternately to assist each 
other. Explanation and demonstration com- 
bined with application results in more efficient 
learning. 

Military training plans to reach desired train- 
ing objectives in the shortest possible time. 
Every military instructor is required to have a 
defined objective or goal for each lesson. While 
the army student is subject to sterner discipli- 
nary action and has a different basic incentive 
from the public-school student, he readily recog- 
nizes that the army is a complex organization 
with a great diversity of training opportunities 
In the specialist training pro- 
gram, the student is oriented early in his school- 


and facilities. 


ing to the purpose and need for the type of train- 
The over-all army training ob- 
jective is to prepare personnel to carry out 


ing he receives. 


quickly and efficiently the responsibilities of 
Military 
schools present opportunities for the individual 
in uniform to learn an occupational specialty 
which will enhance his military career yet pro- 


their respective mission. training 


vide him with a marketable skill for civilian 


life. 
able to secure a better paying job in civilian life 


Since their discharge, many men have been 


because of the special skills they learned while 
they were serving. 


EVENTS 


Education or Tourism? 


Reapers of national professional journals have 
doubtless noticed the increasing number of adver- 
tisements announcing summer trips abroad for edu- 
cational credit. With greater frequency, colleges and 
universities solicit students for courses which pre- 
sumably would add the advantages of foreign travel 
to the process of mastery of subject matter. Such 
courses seem to have several characteristics in com- 
mon, such as brevity of duration, rapidity of inter- 
urban and international mobility, maximum use of 
the sense of vision, more or less frequent auditing 
of special lectures by native authorities, and observa- 
tion or “study” of all facets of the foreign cultures, 
education included. 

Serious questions may be raised as to the academic 
standing of these educational junkets. Last year 
(Scuoon anv Society, April 4, 1953), Dr. I. L. Kan- 
del directed a devastatingly satirical editorial against 
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this tendency to confound tourism with education. 
That he failed to dent the strong armor protecting 
this practice is evident from the fact that these tours 
continue unabated. 

It would be an unthinking person who would dis- 
agree with Montaigne that travel is a valuable edu- 
sational experience. Nevertheless, it is quite another 
thing to let students get the false sense of academic 
achievement, regardless of the length of the reports 
required as evidence of their work. It is also wrong 
to circulate the claim or the impression that the pro- 
fessors and the students are participating in a course 
in “comparative education.” 

The summer educational tours should be taken for 
what they actually are, and no more. To give aca- 
demic credit for superficial surveys of several foreign 
countries to a degree comparable to that earned by 
thorough, systematic study and examination is to make 
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a farce out of higher education. College and univer- 
sity faculty committees should take a close look at 
these “courses” .nd subject them to the evaluative 
standards obtaining for the other offerings in the 


curriculum.—W.W.B. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


CotumBiA Universiry: School of Optometry to 
close June 30, 1956. 

Tulane University: A series of educational confer- 
ences in Louisiana to present the latest ideas in sig- 
nificant fields of learning. 

Pratt Institute (Brooklyn 5, N. Y.): a $1,750,000 
development program to improve campus facilities 
and professional programs. 

Emory University (Atlanta, Ga.) : Centennial cele- 
bration, School of Medicine, October 4-5, 1954. 

Harvard University: The new program of Special 
Standing in Harvard College will admit superior 
undergraduates to graduate work, exceptional high- 
school pupils completing the 11th grade as freshmen, 
and very able high-school graduates as sophomores. 
Establishment in September, 1954, of a Center for 
Middle Eastern Studies for fundamental research and 
teaching on the area from Egypt to Pakistan. 


Wayne University (Detroit 1, Mich.): Establish- 
ment of the first department of industrial medicine 
at an American university. 

University of Kansas: Formation of an Institute 
for Research and Education of Exceptional Children. 

MaeMurray College (Jacksonville, Ill.) : New train- 
ing programs for teachers of deaf children and for 
recreation leaders for children handicapped in sight, 
hearing, or learning ability. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK IN KOREA 


As A Part of the $3,500,000 program which it has 
conducted in Korea during 1953, the American- 
Korean Foundation (345 East 46th Street, New York 
17) has supplied professional libraries to 20 Korean 
teacher-training institutions, made possible postgrad- 
uate study in the United States for Korean eduea- 
tional leaders, provided scholarships for 60 students 
in Korean colleges, established a center for the ad- 
vanced teaching of English at Seoul National Univer- 
sity, provided Korean language typewriters, dupli- 
eating machines, and supplies to prepare teaching 
materials as a temporary substitute for textbooks, 
and is paying the tuition to permit 2,500 Korean 
orphans to attend Korean publie schools. 


Notes wid News 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Arthur Tyson, chairman, social science division, and 
professor of history, East Texas Baptist College 
(Marshall), appointed president, Mary Hardin-Baylor 
College (Belton, Tex.). 


Henry T. Heald, chancellor, New York University, 
appointed chairman, Temporary State Commission on 
Educational Finances, New York. 

Denison University (Granville, Ohio) announces the 
following advancements in rank: to deanship of men, 
Mark W. Smith; to the newly created senior professor- 
ships, Karl H. Eschman (music), Arthur W. Lindsey 
(biological sciences), Joseph L. King (English), Leon 
EK. Smith (physics), Harold H. Titus (philosophy), 
Lionel Crocker (speech), Chosaburo Kato (mathema- 
tics), William T. Utter (history), and Leland J. 
Gordon (economies) ; to professorships, Irvin 8S. Wolf 
(psychology), Morton B. Stratton and Wyndham M. 
Southgate (history) ; to associate professorships, Ruth 
Koerber (German) and Leland C, Lehman (econom- 
ies); and to professorships, Samuel D. 
Schaff (education), Nancy E. Lewis (English), Press- 
ley C. McCoy (oral communication), Robert Seager, 
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assistant 


II (history), Frederick M. Wirt (government), and 


Clayton K. Bishop (psychology). 


Robert M. Lumiansky, chairman, department of 
English, Tulane University (New Orleans 18, La.), 
succeeds Roger P. MeCutcheon as dean, Graduate 
School. Dr. McCutcheon, who retired in July, is now 
head of the program in graduate education for teach- 
ers, Vanderbilt University (Nashville 5, Tenn.). 


Germaine Brée, chairman, department of French, 
New York University’s Washington Square College of 
Arts and Science, also will head the department of 
Romance languages, Graduate School, effective Sept. 
1. Sam MeLaughlin, chairman of the university’s 
department of early childhood and elementary educa- 
tion, assumes new duties as head, department of ele- 
mentary education, University of Utah. 

New appointments at Willamette University (Salem, 
Ore.) inelude: Vojtech E. 
ment of economies; Richard P. Petrie, professor of 


Andie, chairman, depart 


economics; and James 8S. Douglas and Noel F. Kaest- 
ner, assistant professors of English and of psychology, 
respectively. 


McGeorge Bundy, dean of the faculty of arts and 
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sciences, Harvard University, appointed professor of 
government, Appointments as associate professors, 
effective next year, include: Cedric H. Whitman 
(Greek and Latin), John C. Pelzel (anthropology), 
and Evon Z. Vogt (social anthropology). 


Among the faculty appointments as full professors 
at the George Washington University (Washington 6, 
D.C.) are: John T. Fey (law), John F. Latimer 
(classical languages), Roderic H. Davison (European 
history), and Calvin W. Pettit (speech). 


Theodor Ernst Mommsen named professor of his- 
tory, Cornell University, to succeed Carl E. Stephen- 
son, who became professor emeritus in July. 


Ralph W. Cherry, school superintendent, Owensboro, 
Ky., will become educational administration professor. 
University of Texas, effective Sept. 15. 


Grace Loucks Elliott, general secretary and former 
national president, Y.W.C.A., named Robert D. Camp- 
bell Visiting Professor of Sociology, Wells College 
(Aurora, N. Y.), academic year 1954-55. 


Herbert King, dean of the faculty of science, Uni- 
versity College of the University of Hull, England, 
appointed visiting professor of geography, University 


of Rochester (N. Y.). 


Walter G. Muelder, dean, Boston University’s School 
of Theology, and Albert Morris, chairman, depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology, appointed uni- 


versity lecturers for 1954-55, 


Minnie M. Miller, vice-president, Southwest Central 
Region, American Association of University Women, 
appointed a representative, International Federation 
of University Women, to visit Central and South 
America where she will help to organize university 
women’s groups. 


The following faculty members of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, are serving as advisers to the 
Government of Afghanistan on a program of teacher- 
education development sponsored by the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration in co-operation with the Af- 
ghanistan Ministry of Education and Columbia’s 
Teachers College: Clarence Linton, professor of edu- 
cation, who is the project co-ordinator and chief ad- 
viser; Kenneth D. Wann, associate professor of educa- 
tion; Mildred L, Fairchild, assistant professor of fine 
arts; and Willard J. Jacobson, assistant professor of 
natural sciences, 


Romaine P. Mackie appointed chief, Section on Ex- 
ceptional Children and Youth, U. 8. Office of Educa- 


tion. 
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Myron L. Koenig, professor of American history and 
dean, Junior College, the George Washington Univer- 
sity (Washington 6, D. C.), appointed chief cultural 
officer, U. S. Information Agency’s Publie Affairs Of- 
fice, London. 


President Eisenhower has appointed the following 
college and university administrators to posts on the 
U.S. Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange: 
Committee Chairman James L. Morrill, president, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Arthur H. Edens, president, 
Duke University; Rufus H. Fitzgerald, chancellor, 
University of Pittsburgh; Arthur A. Hauck, president, 
University of Maine; and Anna L. Rose Hawkes, dean 
of students, Mills College (Oakland, Calif.). The 
commission will oversee the government’s educational 
exchange program with foreign nations. 


John A. Vieg, chairman, department of government, 
Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.), elected president, 
Southern California Political Science Association. 


Leon O. Smith will retire as assistant superintendent, 
Omaha (Nebr.) Publie Schools, Sept. 1. 


Bancroft Beatley, president, Simmons College (Bos- 
ton, Mass.), will retire, June, 1955, and not this year 
as indicated in ScHooL AND Society, July 10. 


Coming Event 


Summer conference sponsored by the Southern Col- 
lege Personnel Association in co-operation with the 
Southern Regional Education Board, Mars Hill, N. 
Car., Aug. 16-20. Conference topic: “The Contem- 
porary Student in Higher Education.” Address all 
inquiries to: Room 301, Westcott Building, Florida 


State University, Tallahassee. 


Recent Deaths 
Paul L. Salsgiver, 46, professor of economies and di- 
rector, School of Business, Simmons College (Boston, 


Mass.), July 11. 


Jacob M. Johlin, 70, professor emeritus of biochemis- 
try, Vanderbilt University (Nashville, Tenn.), July 21. 


Frederick E. Lumley, 74, former head, department of 
sociology, Ohio State University, July 26. 

Katharine Blunt, 78, president emeritus, Connecticut 
College (New London), July 29. 

The Reverend Edward J. Isaac, 57, president, Suomi 
College and Theological Seminary (Hancock, Mich.), 
July 29. 

James S. Simmons, 64, dean, School of Public Health, 
Harvard University, July 31. 
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Pp. 550. Illustrated. D. C, 
1954. $5.00. 


Teaching Adolescents. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 
o 


MERAS, 
Pp. 299. 


EDMOND A. A Language Teacher’s Guide. 
Harper & Bros., New York 16. 1954. $3.50. 


Know Your Children in School. 
Maemillan Co., New York 11. 


MITCHELL, LUCY S. 
Illustrated. Pp. 188, 
1954, $3.00. 

& 


Needed Research in Teacher Education. Report of the 
Joint Committee on Studies and Standards of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion and the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion. Pp. 62. AACTE, 11 Elm Street, Oneonta, 
N. Y. 1954. 

* 


OTTO, HENRY J. Elementary School Organization 
and Administration, Third edition. Pp. 719. Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, New York 1. 1954, $5.50. 


RALPH, PHILIP L. 
Pp. 319. E. P. Dutton & 
$3.75. 


AUGUST 7, 1954 


The Story of Our Civilization. 
Co., New York. 1954. 


REEDER, WARD G. School Boards and Superintend- 
ents. Revised edition. Pp. 254. Illustrated. Mae- 
millan Co., New York 11. 1954. $3.50. 

° 

ROBINSON, CHARLES A., Jr. (editor). 
of Civilization: Periclean Athens. Pp. 464. 
trated. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 10. 
$7.50. 


The Spring 
Illus- 
1954. 


* 

RUDOLPH, MARGUERITA. 

Nursery Schools. Pp. 174. 
York 16. 1954. $2.75 


welds 


Living and Learning in 
Harper & Bros., New 
» 


Letters to My Daughter. 
New York 16. 


RUNES, DAGOBERT D. 
131. Philosophical Library, 
$2.50. 


Pp. 
1954. 
= 
SASSANI, ABUL, H. K. Education in Pakistan. Bul- 

letin 1954, No. 2. Pp. 92. U. 8S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 35 cents, 
° 
SCOTT, MARJORIE L. School Feeding: Its Contribu- 
tion to Child Nutrition. Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations. Pp. 129. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York 27. 1953. $1.00. 
. 
SHELDON, WILLIAM H. Atlas of Men. Pp. 357. 
Harper & Bros., New York. 1954. $10.00, 
° 
SIMPSON, GEORGE. 
ciology and the Social Sciences. 
and Co., New York 22. 1954. 
* 
Man Who Never 
Pp. 242. 
1954. 
° 
of Learning: 1954, Fifth edition. Pp. 
Europa Publications, London W. C. 1., Eng- 
1954, $17.50. 


Man in Society: Preface to So- 
Pp. 90. Doubleday 
95 cents. 


STAVIS, BARRIE. The 
Play about Joe Hill. 
Press, New York 17. 


Died: A 
Illustrated. Haven 
$3.00. 


The World 
1030. 
land. 

s 

THOMPSON, ELEANOR W. (editor). Citizenship 
Education 1908-1958-2008. Vol. 50. Annual Pro- 
ceedings of the Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies, 1953. Pp. 124. Civie Education Service, 
Washington 6, D. C. 1953. 

o 

TORGERSON, THEODORE L., anp GEORGIA S8. 
ADAMS. Measurement and Evaluation: For the Ele- 
mentary-School Teacher with Implications for Corree- 
tive Procedures. Pp. 489. Dryden Press, New York 
19. 1954. $4.90. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


go sen, 
Secondary dG \" College 


Elementary University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 

















THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 














TiLAA) 
CCREF | 
YOU CAN'T PREDICT..... 


just what economic conditions will 
exist during the next 20 to 50 years. 


That’s why many educators are attempting to pro- 
tect the purchasing power of their retirement dol- 
lars through the new College Retirement Equities 
Fund. 

This plan permits a portion of annuity premiume 
to be invested in common stocks and, at retire- 
ment, returns a unit-annuity which fluctuates with 
the values and earnings of the stocks in the 
Fund. This, of course, complements the guaran- 
teed fixed dollar income provided by TIAA. 


For full information on this new approach 
to retirement income, just write TIAA-CREF. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
— 0 — 

COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 





NEW! 


STAFF PERSONNEL IN THE 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

by WILLARD S. ELSBREE and 

E. EDMUND REUTTER, Jr., 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
Spotlighting current conditions, practices 
and trends, this new text provides a com- 
plete analysis of the problems faced by the 
professional staff in today’s public schools, 
In concrete terms the authors show how the 
effectiveness of the public school staff can 
be increased through the development of 
sound personnel policies in the public school 
systems. 

The book deals with such timely issues as 
salaries, academic freedom, and recruitment 
of personnel. It makes specific suggestions 
and recommendations both for present prac- 
tice and for long-range planning. Other 
problems brought into sharp focus include 
teaching load tenure, leaves of absence, 
retirement, and legal status. 
436 pages @ 5°” x 834” e@ Published 
May 1954 


PUBLIC EDUCATION UNDER 


CRITICISM 

Edited by C. WINFIELD SCOTT and 

CLYDE M. HILL, Yale University 
The unprecedented wave of criticism leveled 
at public education during the past twelve 
years is here analyzed objectively and 
answered maturely by outstanding laymen 
and educators whose articles appeared in 
dozens of periodicals and educational jour- 
nals, 
Criticisms are presented topically. A de- 
tailed table of contents provides quick ref- 
erence to materials. 
Prepared for use by both educators and 
laymen, PUBLIC EDUCATION UNDER 
CRITICISM will prove helpful to all indi- 
viduals and groups who wish to participate 
intelligently in the current controversy over 
public education. 

432 pages @ 6”x9”" e@ Published 
June 1954 


Send for Your Copies Today 
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70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK II, N. Y. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 





